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1 Introduction 

The number of people below the poverty line (BPL) is determined at the national and 
the state level by the Planning Commission. This is done on the basis of a large 
sample survey of Consumer Expenditure carried out by the National Sample Survey 
Organisation (NSSO) after an interval of 5 years approximately. The latest poverty 
ratios released by the Planning Commission, based on the 61 st Round of NSSO of 
2004^05, estimate that 28.3 per cent households in the rural areas were living below 
the poverty line. 

While estimations of poverty are done by the Planning Commission, a Census to 
identify the BPL households has been conducted by the Ministry of Rural 
Development of the central government three times (1992, 1997 and 2002) in the last 
17 years. The primary purpose of conducting village wise census of poor households is 
to identify the BPL households that could be assisted under various programmes of 
the Ministry, such as IAY, NSAP, SGSY, TSC, etc. In addition, many other Ministries 
of the Govt of India use the BPL list so prepared for targeting benefits to them, such 
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as PDS, NMBS, health insurance, scholarships, etc. Some state-specific schemes also 
limit their assistance to this list of the BPL families. This makes preparation of the list 
all the more important and central to poverty alleviation. 

The BPL list is thus of enormous practical importance to both central and state 
government officials, as well as the rural population at large. Incidentally, there has 
been no comparable census of the urban poor households, and no directions for this 
by the central government and Planning Commission. The first state government 
which has undertaken such a census on its own initiative is the Government of Delhi, 
in 2008-09. 

In view of the inadequacies pointed out by the state governments and others about 
the methodology followed in 2002 for identifying the poor, the Ministry of Rural 
Development constituted an Expert Group in August 2008 to recommend a more 
suitable methodology to identify the poor in the rural areas. 

The Terms of Reference (TOR) of the Expert Group are: 

I. To recommend a more suitable methodology for conducting the next BPL 
census with simple, transparent and objectively measurable indicators for 
identification of BPL for providing assistance under the programmes of 
Ministry of Rural Development. 

II. To recommend institutional system for conducting survey, processing of data 
validation and approval of BPL list at various levels. 

III. To recommend institutional mechanism of addressing grievance of public on 
exclusion / inclusion in the BPL list. 

IV. To briefly look at the relationship between estimation and identification of 
poor and the issue of putting a limit on the total number of BPL families to be 
identified. 

V. Any other recommendation to make the exercise of BPL Census simple and 
acceptable. 



The Expert Group met several times, held discussions with the state governments, 
civil society and other stakeholders, and constituted a Drafting Committee to prepare 
the Expert Group’s proposals. The Drafting Committee’s report was circulated to the 
members for their consideration. This, along with a short note prepared by the 
Chairperson with bullet points, was discussed in the meeting on the 13 th June, and a 
broad consensus was arrived at. A draft report based on the deliberations of the 
Expert Group was prepared and circulated to the members for their comments. 
Thereafter this final report was prepared and submitted to the Ministry. 

The report is organized as follows. Section 2 discusses TOR number IV, that is, the 
relationship between estimation and identification of poor and suggests an increase 
in the total number of BPL families to be identified. Section 3 reviews the criteria that 
were used over the past three surveys, especially the third survey (of 2002), which is 
the basis for the current BPL list, and critiques it thoroughly. Section 4 proposes an 
alternative set of criteria, and section 5 elaborates on TOR number II and III about 
the procedure for conducting the Census and grievance redressal. Section 6 clarifies 
the definitions of the terms used in the criteria presented in the previous section, 
given that administrative staff who will administer the Census as well as the 
programmes that the list impacts should be very clear of what is intended. 
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2 Estimation of poverty 

2.1 Universal vs targeted approach 

Throughout the deliberations of the Committee, the issue of universal vs targeted 
entitlements came up repeatedly for debate. Some members expressed the view that 
the Committee should recommend the universalisation of all social and economic 
entitlements. It should not try to fix criteria for identification of the poor, because it 
would enable governments to restrict entitlements to the officially designated ‘poor’ 
or BPL. 

We respect the view that all basic entitlements should be universal. We believe that 
the Directive Principles of State Policy in the Constitution should never be 
compromised or undermined; instead they need to be realised, strengthened and 
further taken forward. Food for all, health for all, education for all, work for all - 
these should be taken as the bottom line. The BPL identification exercise should 
under no circumstances be used to dilute these principles. In no way should it be 
used to exclude people from their basic rights and needs. 

It may be worthwhile to quote here from the recent address of President of India to 
the Parliament, who has also echoed these sentiments. She said, ‘My Government 
proposes to enact a new law — the National Food Security Act — that will provide a 
statutory basis for a framework which assures food security for all .’ 

Thus food security is needed for all, and not only for those who are officially below 
the poverty line. This issue is particularly relevant for combating food related hunger, 
because as we will argue later in this section, the number of food deficit people is at 
least double the number of officially declared poor in India. Thus there is every case 
for enlarging the category of those entitled to cheaper food from government. 

Despite these weighty arguments there would always be scope for schemes which 
need to be targeted to the poor. It is not for this Expert Group to decide which 
schemes should be universal and which should be confined to a set of population 
popularly known as BPL. There are also many self-selecting schemes where the BPL 
survey does not have a role, such as ICDS, mid-day meals programme, and NREGA. 
The Expert Group was set up with the specific mandate of suggesting a methodology 
for identifying the poor, and therefore we are proposing a new methodology which 
we consider to be an improvement over the existing practice that has caused a great 
deal of heart burning in the villages. But before we set out to describe the new 
methodology we need to harmonise the issue of the existing ceiling on the number of 
the poor for ‘BPL oriented’ programmes with ground realities, and with the data on 
several indicators on calorie and cereal consumption of the poor available from large 
scale surveys, and suggest a new ceiling, as explained in the next section. 

Our plea for enhancing the ceiling however does not mean that the number of 
beneficiaries in universal programmes should be reduced, or that the programmes 
meant for specific target groups, such as SCs, STs, minorities, women, agricultural 
labour should be curtailed. On the other hand, we will urge the government to 
enhance the scope of such programmes so as to make growth more inclusive. The list 
of BPL households based on our recommendations should be used only for those 
limited programmes, where targeting has proved to be more effective than 
universalisation. 



1 Emphasis added 
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Such a list may be needed by several Ministries of Government of India. We hope that 
the Planning Commission would be able to persuade other Ministries to accept the 
BPL list so prepared by the RD Ministry. It is not a good idea for the Ministries to 
have their own adhoc lists or arbitrary methods of selection. Government of India 
Ministries, which now initiate most social sector programmes, have unfortunately 
little control over the district field machinery and panchayats 2 , and will never be able 
to do justice to the job of preparing separate BPL lists. Multiple lists will create 
confusion, and will lead to administrative corruption. ‘One panchayat, one list’ should 
be the goal for the government. 

2.2 Calorie consumption of the poor 

Several states have pointed out that the present cut-off line for estimation of poverty 
leaves out a large number of poor households, and thus leads to great dissatisfaction 
in the rural areas. In order to understand the roots of this discrepancy one needs to do 
an in-depth analysis of the way poverty is estimated by the Planning Commission. 

The Planning Commission constituted a ‘Task Force on Projection of Minimum 
Needs and Effective Consumption Demand’ which on the basis of a systematic study 
of nutritional requirements recommended (GOI 1979) a national norm of 2,400 kilo 
calories/day and 2,100 kilo calories/day for rural and urban areas (the difference being 
attributed to the lower rates of physical activity in the urban areas) respectively. 
These figures were derived from age-sex-occupation-specific nutritional norms by 
using the all-India demographic data from the 1971 Census. It is learnt that a 
committee recently set up by the Planning Commission is considering the issue of 
revision of the old norms of calorie consumption as well as the basis for poverty 
estimation. 

The national-level official poverty lines for the base year (1973-74) were expressed as 
monthly per capita consumption expenditure of Rs 49 in rural areas and Rs 57 in 
urban areas, which corresponded to a basket of goods and services that satisfy the 
calorie norms of per capita daily requirement of 2400 kcal in rural areas and 2100 kcal 
in urban areas, which was considered as the minimum required for healthy living. The 
cut-off line has been updated for price rise for the subsequent years. Elowever, the 
new poverty lines do not correspond to the minimum calorie norm, as according to 
the NSSO data, to reach the minimum calorie requirement the poor would need far 
more consumption expenditure than the monthly cut-off line so arrived at by just 
adjusting Rs 49/57 for inflation. 

For instance, for the year 1999-00 the monetary cut-off corresponding to the 
minimum calorie requirements norms should have been Rs 565 in rural areas and Rs 
628 in urban areas, whereas by the price updated methodology as used by Planning 
Commission the poverty line was Rs 328 and Rs 454 respectively (Deaton and Dreze 
2008). Thus a large number of rural poor consuming between Rs 328 and 565 per 
month were left out of the BPL benefits. 



2 Which Ministry in GOI has the best control over the district collectors, CEO Zilla Parishads, 
and panchayats? The obvious answer is the Ministry of Rural Development (MoRD), because 
it transfers huge funds to DRDAs and to panchayats, runs NREGA, BRGF and TSC, and ever 
since their creation panchayats have always regarded MoRD as their mentor. Hence MoRD is 
the only Ministry in GOI that can make the field officials and panchayats take its guidelines 
seriously. Therefore the task of overseeing preparation of the new BPL lists has been rightly 
given to the MoRD. 
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For 2004-05 the 61 st Round of NSSO has given the following figures for calorie 
consumption for each expenditure class. 



Table 1: Per capita per diem intake of Calorie (Kcal) by MPCE class 



Rural 


Urban 


MPCE 


cumulative 


calorie 


MPCE 


cumulative 


calorie 


class (Rs.) 


persons as % 
of the total 


consumption 


class (Rs.) 


persons as % 
of the total 


consumption 


0-235 


2.88 


1376 


o 

\ 

Ul 


5.41 


1413 


235 - 270 


5.74 


1575 


335-395 


10.70 


1608 


270 - 320 


11.97 


1679 


395-485 


21.00 


1687 


320 - 365 


19.18 


1800 


485-580 


31.23 


1833 


365 - 410 


26.99 


1885 


580 - 675 


40.03 


1856 


410 - 455 


34.82 


1962 


Oh 

Ul 

\ 

h o 
o 


48.70 


1943 


455 - 510 


44.00 


2042 


790 - 930 


57.06 


2024 


510 - 580 


54.70 


2158 


930 - 1100 


65.38 


2110 


580-690 


67.36 


2290 


1100 - 1380 


75.47 


2209 


690-890 


81.41 


2380 


1380 - 1880 


87.06 


2341 


890 - 1155 


90.07 


2568 


1880 - 2540 


93.78 


2545 


>1155 


100.00 


3018 


>2540 


100.00 


2839 


Average 




2047 






2020 



The national poverty line at 2004-05 prices was taken as Rs 356 per capita per month 
in the rural areas and Rs 539 per capita per month in the urban areas. As is evident 
from the above Table, this level of income would have permitted both the rural and 
urban people to consume 3 just about 1820 kcalories, whereas to consume the desired 
norm of 2400/2100 kcalories the cut-off line for determining BPL status should have 
been around Rs 700 in the rural areas, and Rs 1000 for the urban areas. Thus a large 
number of rural people with consumption in the range Rs 360 to Rs 700 have been 
deprived of the BPL status. What is more distressing is the fact that calorie 
consumption of the poor has been consistently declining since 1987-88, as shown 
below. 



3 The calorie intake at the official poverty line was 2,170 kcal in 1977-78, 2,060 kcal in 1983, 
1,980 kcal in 1993-94 and 1820 kcal in 2004-05. 
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Table 2: Total and cereal calorie consumption by decile and quartile of per capita 
expenditure, rural India, 1983 to 2004-05 (figures in kcal) 





Bottom 

decile 


Bottom 

Quartile 


Second 

Quartile 


Third 

Quartile 


Top 

Quartile 


1983 


Total calories 

1,359 


1,580 


2,007 


2,328 


3,044 


1987-88 


1,488 


1,683 


2,056 


2,334 


2,863 


1993-94 


1,490 


1,659 


2,000 


2,251 


2,702 


1999-00 


1,496 


1,658 


1,978 


2,250 


2,707 


2004-05 


1,485 


1,624 


1,900 


2,143 


2,521 


1983 


Cereal calories 
1,150 


1,309 


1,589 


1,738 


1,974 


1987-88 


1,221 


1,359 


1,598 


1,715 


1,894 


1993-94 


1,203 


1,316 


1,504 


1,591 


1,690 


1999-00 


1,197 


1,289 


1,591 


1,509 


1,566 


2004-05 


1,189 


1,259 


1,690 


1,430 


1,471 



Source: Deaton and Dreze 2008 



Several inferences can be drawn from Table 2. First, at any given point in time, the 
calorie intake of the poorest quartile continues to be 30 to 50 percent less than the 
calorie intake of the top quartile of the population, despite the poor needing more 
calories because of harder manual work. Second, calorie consumption of the bottom 
fifty per cent of the population has been consistently decreasing since 1987, which is a 
matter of concern. And last, whereas the top quartile derived only 58 per cent calories 
from cereals in 2004-05, the bottom quartile still depended on cereals for 78 per cent 
of its calorie consumption. 

The decline in calorie consumption of the top quartile could be due to more sedentary 
life style or to increasing diversity in food intake, but the decline for the bottom half 
since 1987, as shown in Table 2, cannot be interpreted as a sign of prosperity, as they 
still do a great deal of hard manual work and are deprived of non-cereal based food, 
such as pulses, fruits, vegetables, milk, poultry and meat products. 

The MDGs call for halving of hunger-poverty between 1990 and 2015. Assuming 
constant norms of 2400/2100 kcalories for India, this would mean bringing down the 
headcount ratio of calorie deficiency from 62.2 per cent in 1990 to 31.1 per cent in 
2015. Flowever, the number of people below the norm has consistently increased over 
the years, and more than three quarters of the population live in households whose 
per capita calorie consumption is less than the norm, as shown in Table 3. 



Table 3: Fractions of the population living in households with per capita calorie 
consumption below 2,100 kcal in urban and 2,400 kcal in rural areas 



Year 


Round 


Rural 


Urban 


All India 


1983 


38 


66.1 


60.5 


64.8 


1987-8 


43 


65.9 


57.1 


63.9 


1993-4 


50 


71.1 


58.1 


67.8 


1999-0 


55 


74.2 


58.2 


70.1 


2004-5 


61 


79.8 


63.9 


75.8 



(Deaton and Dreze 2008) 
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Assessing the data that we have presented above, Dr Pronab Sen, Chief Statistician 
and Secretary, Department of Statistics and Programme implementation, 
Government of India has concluded that ‘it is indubitably true that the per capita 
calorie intake of the poverty line classes practically all over the country has declined 
significantly between 1972-73 and 1999-2000.’ Further he observes, ‘The current value 
of the poverty line does not permit the poverty line class to consume the calorific 
norm, and the periodic price corrections that have been carried out to update the 
poverty lines are inadequate and indeed may be even inappropriate. Consequently, 
the poverty estimates made in the years after 1973-74 understate the true incidence of 
poverty in the country (Sen 2005).’ 

Thus there is a compelling case for re-estimating the poverty lines. The proportion of 
people living below the official poverty line declined from 56 per cent in 1973-74 to 35 
per cent in 1993-94, and further to 28 per cent in 2004-05, whereas there has been no 
decline in the number of people consuming less calories than the norm (Table 3). The 
set of food insecure in India is larger than the set of “officially declared” poor in India. 

ft is admitted that the calculation of calorie norms or requirements is complicated as 
the daily calorie requirement for healthy life is a function of age, sex and nature of 
work. The required average for the entire society will decline if rising incomes for the 
prosperous people lead to a shift from manual to sedentary life style, but would go up 
if the proportion of working age population increases as indeed is happening in India 
due to demographic changes. In some prosperous regions the amount of hard work 
done by the poor may have declined a bit, but on the whole the decline would not 
justify reducing the calorie norm to far below 2400. 

2.2.1 Cereal consumption 

Similar disturbing trend is observed for cereal consumption too. Cereal consumption 
of the bottom 10% of rural population is just 10 kg per month, whereas the top 30% 
consume more than 12 kg per month, despite doing less manual work and better 
access to more expensive foods, as shown below. 
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CEREAL CONSUMPTION (RURAL) kg/month/capita 



13 

12 

11 



10 



9 

8 



1.2 3.2 7.5 12.7 20.8 29.1 39 50.3 64.9 80.3 90.6 100 

% of households 




(NSSO 63 rd Round, Report No. 527, October 2008) 



Moreover, the cereal consumption of the poor has been consistently going down in 
the last 30 years, as shown below. 



Table 4: Trends in Cereal Consumption across Expenditure groups (kg per 
month) 



Year 


Monthly per capita cereal consumption (kg) in population percentile class 
from poorest to the richest in rural India 




0-5 


5-10 


10-20 


20-30 


30-40 


40-50 


50-60 


60-70 


70-80 


80-90 


90-95 


95-100 


1993- 94 


9.68 


11.29 


12.03 


12.63 


13.19 


13.33 


13.72 


14.07 


14.41 


14.59 


14.98 


15.78 


1999-00 


9.78 


11.15 


11.64 


12.27 


12.56 


12.89 


13.03 


13.36 


13.45 


13.67 


13.73 


14.19 


2004-05 


9.88 


10.87 


11.33 


11.7 


11.98 


12.16 


12.37 


12.61 


12.77 


12.72 


12.77 


13.5 


NSSO 2007, 61st 


iounc 


Report 



The above Table clearly shows that as India moved to greater prosperity in the last 
twenty years the cereal consumption of the rich went down, as they shifted to other 
forms of more expensive food, but there was no increase for the poor who cannot 
afford non-cereal forms of food such as pulses. At any given point of time the cereal 
intake of the bottom 10 percent in rural India continues to be at least 20 percent less 
than the cereal intake of the top decile of the population, despite better access of the 
latter group to pulses, fruits, vegetables, m il k, poultry and meat products. Their 
sedentary life style too should be taken into account while assessing the difference 
between the two groups. For the upper segment of population the decline may be 
attributed to a diversification in food consumption, easy affordability of other high 
value food commodities, changed tastes and preferences, and consumption of more 
expensive non-foodgrain products (Mittal, 2006). Higher economic growth and per 
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capita incomes thus contribute to reduction in per capita demand for cereals for the 
rich. 

However for those who are around the poverty line and below, this has to be 
understood as a distress phenomenon, as with marginal increase in their incomes over 
time they are forced to cut down on their food consumption to meet other pressing 
demands that were not considered important in the past. For instance, as more 
schools open, the poor too wish to send their children to schools, where expenses are 
incurred on clothes, books, etc. despite the school fees being met by government. 
These expenses would thus become a new item on the household budget, and food 
expenditure may be curtailed to make room for it. Fighting sickness leads to another 
chunk of essential expenses, for which opportunities did not exist in the past, as 
there were no doctors in the vicinity. The share of fuel and light in total consumer 
expenditure has risen from under 6 per cent to 10 per cent in both rural and urban 
areas between 1972-73 and 2004-05. Finally, the rural labouring masses have to spend 
on transport in order to earn their livelihoods. Food is still needed, but not 
demanded. Shouldn’t there be a minimum consumption norm of say, 12.25 kg of cereal 
per month per capita for the rural poor? 

As the relative price of food items has remained stable over the past twenty years 4 , 
declining food consumption by the poor can be attributed to the lack of purchasing 
power and contraction of effective demand by the poor, who as argued above are 
forced to spend a greater part of their limited incomes on non-food items like 
transport, fuel and light, health, and education, which have become as essential as 
food. The failure of the Planning Commission’s model in determining the cut-off 
without adequately providing for these essential items in the consumption basket has 
resulted in an artificially low poverty line depriving a large number of the poor from 
BPL status. Planning Commission’s figure of 28.3% assumes that the expenditure 
basket of the poor on non-food items (medical, transport, fuel, etc) as percentage of 
total consumption has continued in the last thirty years at the same old level as it was 
in 1973-74. Clearly this is not true. Thus the cut-off line for determining the poverty 
line must be corrected before starting a new Census for identifying the poor. 

2. 3 Determining the total number of BPL families 

The analysis done in the preceding section clearly shows that the percentage of rural 
population that is poor, and is not able to satisfy the minimum required calorie needs, 
nor is able to consume the minimum cereal required for healthy living, is far greater 
than the present cut-off line of 28.3%. The Committee would therefore strongly 
recommend that the percentage of people entitled to BPL status should be drastically 
revised upwards to at least 50%, though the calorie norm of 2400 would demand this 
figure to be about 80%. The figure of 50% in rural areas would correspond to a 
calories intake of about 2100 k cal which would imply that whatever calories were 
considered minimum for a healthy living in urban areas in 1973-74 would now be 
needed for healthy living in rural areas in view of general reduction in hard manual 
work (though it can still be argued that such reduction has been only marginal for the 
rural poor, and that too confined to prosperous regions). Our recommendation of 
50% is based on a calorie consumption norm of 2100 for rural areas, as well as on a 
minimum cereal consumption of 12.25 kg per month, which is still less than what the 



4 However, between 2004 and 2008, the retail price of rice went up by 46 per cent, that of 
wheat by over 62 per cent affecting a large number of poor. 
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top two quintiles consume despite their sedentiary life style and better access to non' 
cereal food. 

This figure of 50% compares well with other data on undermutrition, such as 50% 
children being under 'weight and more than 75% women being anaemic in rural India. 
One may also mention here that the World Bank has estimated, based on an 
international poverty line of $1.25 per day of income (adjusted for each country’s 
purchasing power parity, which for India would be a little more than Rs 20 per day), 
the figure for those below this line in India at 42 per cent, based on 2005 NSSO data. 
As poverty in India is higher in the rural areas, the World Bank figure for rural India 
should be around 44 per cent. 

The Committee also urges the government to announce this decision as soon as 
possible, and not wait for the final report of the Group that is examining this issue in 
the Planning Commission. As benefit under a large number of schemes is contingent 
upon the household’s BPL status, it is also necessary to suitably enhance the state' 
wise cut'off line by proportionately increasing the percentage of eligible households 
for each state by 50*100/28.3 percent, as shown below for some of the major states. 

Table 5: Percentage of rural population below poverty line' current levels and 

after enhancement 



State 


The 

present 

figure 


After the 
increase 


State 


The 

present 

figure 


After the 
increase 


Andhra Pradesh 


10.83 


19.13 


Madhya Pradesh 


37.67 


66.55 


Assam 


21.79 


38.50 


Chhattisgarh 


41.41 


73.16 


Bihar 


42.53 


75.14 


Maharashtra 


30.08 


53.14 


Jharkhand 


46.46 


82.08 


Orissa 


47.81 


84.47 


Gujarat 


19.46 


34.38 


Punjab 


10.04 


17.74 


Haryana 


13.63 


24.08 


Rajasthan 


18.76 


33.14 


HP 


10.87 


19.20 


Tamil Nadu 


22.62 


39.96 


J&K 


4.51 


7.97 


UP 


32.88 


58.09 


Karnataka 


20.05 


35.42 


Uttarakhand 


39.87 


70.44 


Kerala 


13.37 


23.62 


West Bengal 


28.87 


51.01 


India 




28.3 


50.00 



Planning Commission’s poverty estimates for Assam, Andhra Pradesh, andJ&K seem 
to be lower than what their figures are on other related indicators, such as 
malnutrition, BMI, and per capita NSDP, whereas poverty estimates for Uttarakhand 
seem to be on the higher side. For instance, per capita NSDP for Uttarakhand in 
2004'05 was 23,069, which was higher than for West Bengal at 22,675. As incomes 
are better distributed in Uttarakhand than in West Bengal, it is difficult to believe 
that poverty there would be higher by eleven percentage points! We leave it to 
government to apply further correctives, if considered appropriate. 

The jump from 28.3 to 50 per cent may appear significant, but in reality may not be so 
considering the fact that at present the cut'off line for rural poverty for the purpose of 
selection of beneficiaries is 37%, based on 1993'94 survey, and another 10% number is 
allowed in the list to account for transient poverty. According to the Monthly 
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Bulletin of the Food Ministry, there are more than 10.5 crore BPL/AAY cards in the 
country, which would account for roughly 53 crore population, a figure which would 
be very close to what we are recommending. The problem is not so much with 
numbers but with gross errors of exclusion and inclusion that have crept into the list 
because of flawed methodology followed in the past. It is this issue that we have tried 
to address later in this Report. 

We received a comment on our draft report from the distinguished Member of the 
Expert Group representing Planning Commission suggesting that T he matter affixing 
the percentage of people below poverty line is beyond the scope of the present Committee and is being 
handled by a separate Committee headed by Shri Tendulkar .. While the arguments given are 
plausible, it still remains in the domain of Tendulkar Committee which undoubtedly will consider all 
these issues raised. Needless to say, however desirable it may seem, fixing the percentage at 50 per 
cent will still be considered arbirtrary. It also has tremendous financial implications and once 
granted cannot be reduced. As such, it was recommended that 20 per cent variation may be allowed 
which will bring up the poverty figure to approximately 35 per cent. It shall be better to stick to the 
figure of 35 per cent and amend it upwards if Tendulkar Committee comes up with a figure which is 
higher .’ 

We beg to differ with the above contention. Terms of Reference for our Group were 
decided in consultation with the Planning Commission. These specifically mandate 
the Group to ‘look at the relationship between estimation and identification of poor 
and the issue of putting a limit on the total number of BPL families to be 
identified’. A plain reading of TOR no. 4 clearly mandates the Group to examine and 
suggest a new number of BPL families. As and when the report of the Tendulkar 
Committee is out, government can look at both the reports and take a final view. Our 
recommendation of 50% is based on the hard data given in the above sections, and is 
much less arbitrary than the increase of 20% suggested by the Planning Commission. 
As argued above, it is based on a calorie consumption norm of 2100 for rural areas, as 
well as on a minimum cereal consumption of 12.25 kg per month, which is still less 
than what the top two quintiles consume despite their sedentiary life style and better 
access to non-cereal food. 

As poverty varies a great deal within a state, it is recommended that the cutoff figure 
for the state may be converted into a district-wise proportion of BPL people by giving 
equal weightage to three indicators; the ratio of SC/ST population in that district as a 
percentage of total SC/ST population in the state, the inverse of agricultural 
production per rural person, and agricultural wage rate of the district. This was done 
for identifying 150 most backward districts for NREGA in 2004-05. 

The total number of poor households for each district (for converting percentages of 
the poor to actual number one should use the stipulated population of the district in 
2010, as the survey would be made applicable from 2010 onwards) should then be 
broken into the number of poor for each block, as often within a district there are 
variations in the quality of soil and irrigation. This work could be left to the state 
government or district authorities, although this could also be done by the Ministry, 
as block-wise data on these indicators is readily available. This could be done on the 
basis of any of the following indicators (or a combination of these), such as 

• % of double cropped or irrigated area to total cultivated area 

• Share of length of metalled road to total of the district 
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• % of literacy amongst women 

• % of non-agricultural workers to total workers 

Once the cutoff line for each district is determined by the Ministry of Rural 
Development, it would be seen that there might be approximately 50 to 100 districts 
where the number of BPL households would be more than 80% of the total. For such 
districts no fresh survey is needed to determine the individual status of each 
household, and all except those excluded on the criteria suggested in para 4.1 would 
be treated as BPL households 5 . A few errors of inclusion are far better than the errors 
of exclusion which often crop up in the backward districts as the poor people, 
especially tribals have little voice or influence over administration. As is obvious from 
Table 5 there would be concentration of such districts in poorer states, where 
governance is weak, or because of naxalite problems it is difficult to effectively do 
large scale surveys. 

Once the block-wise gross number of poor households has been identified it should 
be further subdivided for each village panchayat on the basis of total population as 
determined by the latest census. We are assuming here that within a block there 
would be uniformity of infrastructure etc and the number of poor per hundred 
population will not vary from panchayat to panchayat. Flowever, the decision to do 
further sophisticated disaggregation could be left to the Collectors, or district 
panchayats, if they wish to. On the other hand, leaving it to districts may delay 
declaration of final results, as district-level politics often comes in the way of taking 
objective and fair decisions. 

The option to aggregate the number of poor households at the block or district level 
by getting the entire data from panchayats was considered by the Expert Group, but 
was rejected because it leads to a tendency for the panchayat to include every one in 
the list, and those panchayats who honestly do the survey and suggest fewer names 
stand to lose. In other words, in aggregation at a higher level there is incentive for the 
lower level to cheat and a built-in disincentive to remain honest. To avoid this 
problem of moral hazard it is advised that the number of the poor for each panchayat 
be determined and be known to them, and let actual identification be done at the 
panchayat level, so that the panchayats stay away from populistic pressures. The 
panchayat-wise number should be published in the local newspapers, and given due 
publicity. The panchayat-wise quota was never fixed in the past Surveys, leading to 
vast errors of inclusion first, followed by errors of exclusion, as when the real poor 
applied they were told that the quota is already over-subscribed. 

Panchayats need also to be instructed that after excluding the rich, the households 
which are from social and economic categories that have to be automatically included 
as per the schema given below, must be identified first, and only for the balance 
numbers other BPL families should be identified through survey by their respective 
scores. Otherwise, the typical powerlessness of the most vulnerable would continue. 



5 It was pointed out that if a district is allowed inclusion of all households (barring those 
excluded) without full proof evidence other districts with moderately high incidence of poverty 
will also claim similar treatment. Perhaps states may find it difficult to satisfy the MLAs of 
other districts, if some districts however poor they may be get away without a survey. The 
Group will urge the Ministry to take a view on this vexed issue. 
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3 BPL Census - past record 

As already stated, the identification of poor constitutes a critical component of 
poverty alleviation since these are the families who are targeted for central and state 
assistance for the income and employment generating anti-poverty programmes and 
also the social welfare programmes. At present the State Governments identify the 
poor households as per the guidelines issued by the Ministry of Rural Development of 
the Government of India. Hence it is vital to analyse how these surveys were done in 
the past, and why there was a need to change the methodology every five years. We 
describe below the results of various Surveys done on instructions issued by MoRD 
on this subject from time to time. 

The Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) was launched in October, 
1980 in all the blocks of the country as an instrument of poverty alleviation in the 
rural areas. Under IRDP, the approach was to assist the poorest of the poor rural 
families first and the target group was the rural families having annual income below 
the cut off line of Rs.4800/-. But fam il ies with an annual income upto Rs.3500 were 
supposed to be assisted first. Registers were maintained at the village level for 
recording persons identified to be under the poverty line as defined by the Planning 
Commission in monetary terms. There was no systematic survey or Census to prepare 
the BPL list. 

However, the implementation of the programmes brought to surface large-scale 
evidence of beneficiaries who were either ineligible or were comparatively better-off, 
receiving the assistance under the programme. An evaluation study on the IRDP 
conducted by the Programme Evaluation Organization (PEO) of the Planning 
Commission in the early 1980s also lends credence to such views. The feedbacks 
received through the concurrent evaluation of programmes of IRDP were also similar 
and had shown that a significant part of the benefits of the programme had gone to 
either ineligible categories or to the non-poor. In addition, the distribution of 
beneficiaries at the village level was uneven and sometimes the most eligible families 
were left out from the list of BPL families. The studies also revealed that a number of 
poor families were left out from the list of potential beneficiaries of poverty 
alleviation programmes particularly those living in outlying hamlets of the villages, 
nomadic families and women headed households. Moreover, there was very little 
convergence in the beneficiaries of different programmes even of the Ministry. This 
brought out the importance of employing scientific measures to identify the poor 
families in the rural areas, so as to get a precise idea about their location, occupation 
and related characteristics, besides their actual numbers. 

3.1 BPL Census 1992 

In 1992, for the 8 th Plan a detailed procedure was prescribed by the Ministry to 
identify BPL families in the rural areas. The 1992 survey used income as criterion, and 
guidelines were issued to assess the annual income of the family; the annual income 
cut-off was Rs 11,000 per household, below which all were poor. The BPL fam il ies 
were classified into income ranges of Rs 0-4000, Rs 4000-6000, Rs 6000-8500 and Rs 
8500-11000. 

The identified poor families through the lens of this survey far exceeded the poverty 
ratio estimated by the Planning Commission. The number of poor identified in the 
BPL survey was almost twice of that estimated from the poverty ratio estimated by 
the Planning Commission. Besides, there was a mix-up of poor and non-poor as a 
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result of the switch over from consumption to income to track the level of living of 
the population. 

Then, the problem of family based fixed poverty line (of Rs 11000 per family per year) 
created problems for large families with small income per head resulting in exclusion 
of ostensibly poor families from the BPL Group. A problem of the opposite kind was 
encountered with the smaller families with relatively large income per head leading to 
inclusion of non-poor fam il ies in the BPL Group. In effect, both these resulted in the 
mix-up of poor and non-poor. 

Therefore in the 1997 Census the income criteria was dropped, since it was felt that 
there is always an inherent bias among the population to under-estimate income so as 
to be included in the target group. 

3.2 BPL Census for the Ninth Plan (1 997^2002) 

The procedure of conducting the BPL census was changed in substantial measure 
from that employed in 1992 (in the Eighth Plan) in three major ways. First, the 
criterion for determining the cut-off point was changed from income to consumption. 
Second, the concept of poverty line used in the census was changed from the 
household to person basis. Third, before administering the questionnaire to figure out 
the level of consumption of the household, a set of exclusion criteria was applied to 
summarily eliminate the ineligible families so that adequate time and space could be 
ensured to precisely estimate the level of consumption of the potentially poor 
families. 

In practice, the BPL census in 1997 was conducted in two stages. First, on the basis of 
several exclusion criteria such as, threshold level of income and ownership of land, 
building, consumer durables and agricultural implements some families are declared 
as non-poor. Five exclusion criteria were used: 

i. whether operating more than 2 hectares of land; 

ii. whether having a pucca house; 

iii. whether any resident member of the household has an annual income from 
salary/self-employment exceeding Rs 20,000 per annum; 

iv. whether the household owns the following consumer durables: tv, 
refrigerator, ceiling fan, motorcycle/scooter, three-wheeler; and 

v. whether the household owns the following farm implements: tractor, 
power tiller, combined thresher/harvester. 

These exclusion criteria were used for weeding out those families for the Census 
which were prima facie not poor. 

In the second stage, the total consumption, both purchased from the market and 
home grown, are gathered from the remaining families (who are not declared as non- 
poor by the exclusion criterion) by interview method. This total consumption of the 
family is divided by the total number of persons in the family, treating all the 
members, adult, adolescent and children as identical units. This yields the per capita 
consumption of the family. This per capita consumption of the family is compared 
with the poverty line (worked out at the state level by the Planning Commission 
using the Expert Group methodology and used to derive the official estimates of the 
poverty ratio), and the family is counted in the BPL group if its per capita 
consumption is within the norm set by the Planning Commission. 
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The BPL Census adopted in the Ninth Plan was criticised mainly due to the 
application of the exclusion criteria. For example, possession of a ceiling (electric) 
fan 6 declares the family as non-poor, in other words, makes the family ineligible for 
BPL benefits. It must however be stated that except for using the criteria of electrical 
fan and two ha of land (which could be quite unproductive in a few regions of India) 
for exclusion, the other parameters for exclusion were sound. The criticism was 
mainly articulated by the rich and powerful rural lobby through the elected 
representatives because the exclusion criteria made it difficult for them to enter the 
list. Its removal must have facilitated their entry, as the NSSO 61 st round data for 
2004-05 shows that 16.8 per cent of the richest quintile and 30.5% of the next richest 
quintile possessed BPL cards. 

3.3 BPL Census for the Tenth Plan ( 2002-07) 

The Ministry of Rural Development constituted an Expert Group on identification of 
BPL households, which comprised of professionals, academicians, senior bureaucrats 
and the State Government officials directly engaged in the implementation of poverty 
alleviation programmes in the rural areas. The Expert Group recommended the 
methodology of Score Based Ranking (SBR) of each household indicating their 
quality of life. Thirteen socio-economic parameters including size of land holding, 
type of house, availability of clothes, food security, sanitation, literacy, means of 
livelihood and indebtedness, reflecting the quality of life of the rural population, were 
identified to get an idea about the level of living of the families. Table 6 lists the 
questions in the household questionnaire that were used to identify the poor in 2002. 
For each question, the enumerator was supposed to tick one answer. For the first 
answer the score given was 0, for the second it was 1, for the third it was 2, for the 
fourth 3, while for the fifth answer the score was 4. The maximum score would be 52 
for the 13 questions taken together. The cut-off for BPL category was determined by 
the numbers as given by the Planning Commission’s estimates for poor in the state 
concerned. In other words, there could only be as many poor as the Planning 
Commission had estimated. Naturally, the cut-off for determining those who would 
be identified as poor were going to be different in each state. In most cases, the cut- 
off was between 16 and 25. 

Table 6: Indicators used for identification of BPL in Census 2002 

1 Land Holdings (tick V one and indicate score) 

(i) Nil holdings 

(ii) Less than one ha unirrigated or 0.5 ha irrigated 

(iii) More than one and less than 2 ha unirrigated or 0.5 to 1 ha irrigated 

(iv) More than 2 ha and less than 5 ha unirrigated or 1.0-.2.5 irrigated 

(v) More than 5 ha unirrigated or more than 2.5 ha irrigated 

2 Type of Fiouse 

(i) Fiouseless 

(ii) Kutcha 

(iii) Semi Pucca 



6 According to NSS Report number 509, the percentage of rural families possessing electrical 
fans in 2004-05 varied from 10 per cent in poorer states to about 70% in better off states. It is 
likely that a greater percentage of these are table fans, and not ceiling fans, which need 
cemented roof. The possibility of a family that is poor on other counts but still possessed a 
ceiling fan in 1997 would perhaps be negligible, in our opinion. 
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(iv) Pucca 

(v) Urban type 

3 Availability of Clothing 

(i) Less than two pairs 

(ii) More than two pairs but less than four 

(iii) More that four pairs but less than six 

(iv) More than six pairs but less than ten 

(v) More than ten pairs 

4 Food Security 

(i) Less than one meal per day in major part of the year 

(ii) Normal one meal but sometimes less 

(iii) Normal one meal throughout the year 

(iv) Two meals per day and occasional shortage 

(v) Enough food 

5 Sanitation 

(i) Open defecation 

(ii) Group latrines with irregular water supply 

(iii) Group latrines with regular water supply 

(iv) Group latrine with irregular water supply and sweeper 

(v) Private latrine 

6 Ownership of consumer durables viz. TV, Electric Fan, Kitchen appliances. 
Cooker, Radio etc. 

(i) Nil 

(ii) Any one item 

(iii) Two items only 

(iv) Any three 

(v) All items 

7 Literacy status of highest literate 

(i) Illiterate 

(ii) Upto primary 

(iii) Completed secondary/passed 10th 

(iv) Graduate/Professional 

(v) Post Graduate/Professional 

8 Status of Household Labour 

(i) Bonded labour 

(ii) Women & Child labour 

(iii) Only adult female and no child labour\ 

(iv) Adult males only 

(v) Others 

9 Means of livelihood 

(i) Casual labour 

(ii) Subsistence cultivation 

(iii) Artisan 

(iv) Salary 

(v) Others 
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10 Status of Children 

(i) Not going to school and working 

(ii) Going to school and working 

(iii) Nil 

(iv) Nil 

(v) Going to school and not working 

11 Type of Indebtedness 

(i) Daily consumption purposes from normal sources 

(ii) For production purposes from normal sources 

(iii) For other purposes from normal sources 

(iv) Borrowing from institutional agencies 

(v) No indebtedness and process assets 

12 Reason for migration 

(i) Casual work 

(ii) Seasonal employment 

(iii) Other forms of livelihood 

(iv) Non-migrant 

(v) Other purpose 

13 Preference for Assistance 

(i) Wage employment 

(ii) Self-employment 

(iii) Training and skill up gradation 

(iv) Flousing 

(v) Loan/Subsidy more than Rs. One lakh or no assistance require 
3. 4 Issues related to the Census 2002 

Therefore, focus in the BPL Census 2002 was shifted from income or consumption to 
socio-economic indicators of well-being. This method did not use the poverty line 
(used in the Seventh Plan, 1985-90 and in the Eighth Plan, 1992-97) or a mix of 
poverty line and exclusion criteria (used in the Ninth Plan, 1997-2002), and did not 
yield the estimate of percentage of households living below the poverty line (arrived 
at in the Eighth and Ninth Plan). In brief, the Score Based Method does not use the 
poverty cut-off point and also does not quantify the number of poor families. It 
concentrates on the attainment of (or the failure to attain) several socio-economic 
indicators, which governs the well-being of the population and ranks the households 
as per their access to these indicators. The State Governments who actually conduct 
the census were allowed freedom to select the bottom most families of the poor 
households such that the total percentage of families selected is in consonance with 
the number of poor estimated by the Planning Commission. 

Flowever in most cases they selected far more households than the cut-off line. 
Several State Governments raised objections to the cap on the total number of BPL 
households to be identified. The cap poses problem for the state governments as the 
database of BPL Census is used by them to select beneficiaries in other Centrally 
Sponsored Schemes and also State Sector Schemes. As a result, a number of States 
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expressed their difficulties in restricting the number of BPL households to the limit 
fixed by the Planning Commission estimated poverty ratio. 

3.5 BPL Census 2002 -A critique 

These criteria have been widely and bitterly attacked, by rural poor people and their 
organizations, scholars, and by NGOs on a number of grounds. First, a number of 
parameters in the score based methodology, such as provision of toilets in the rural 
houses, housing, and education status of the children of the rural families, are likely to 
disincentivise the rural families from accessing these benefits for the fear of being 
excluded from the BPL list. Two, as no panchayat-wise quota was fixed, most 
panchayats recommended a large number of names, and many of them were deleted at 
higher levels and substituted by the names of those who had political or bureaucratic 
clout. Panchayats/gram sabhas had power to recommend but did not have the final 
decision making authority. Thus the whole process was top-down, opaque and 
encouraged corruption. Three, on some parameters such as availability of clothes, 
food security, preference for assistance, etc. it is difficult to capture these 
deprivations in an objective manner. The criteria for identifying BPL households 
should be of a directly verifiable and observable nature. Most of the 13 criteria, on the 
other hand, are such that cheating or giving false answers cannot be easily checked. 
Four, when the poor represented against nonTnclusion they were told that the list 
was full and they had to wait till someone died. And lastly, the requirement for staff 
for doing a comprehensive survey was not worked out with the result that often in 
actual practice no detailed survey was done, and survey sheets were filled up within 
the office itself. 

We will deal very briefly with each question in the list of 13 in turn, and some of the 
obvious difficulties with each: 

Land holdings : The question on land holdings does distinguish between irrigated and 
unirrigated land, but it does not distinguish between land irrigated as a result of 
private investment (for example a privately dug tubewell) from a publicly irrigated 
piece of land. Secondly, the question makes no provision for distinguishing land by its 
quality, which goes beyond the issue of irrigation. 

Type of house : For nearly two decades governments, both central and state, have been 
providing BPL households with houses either under IAY or State government 
programmes. Flow these families will be accounted for - given that despite being 
poor they now have pucca houses - is a question that requires serious thought. 

Availability of clothing : This question investigates whether a person owns less than 
two pair of clothing at a minimum, increasing up to “more than 10 pair”. This 
question is flawed for several reasons. First, in colder climates more clothing is 
required than in warmer climates. Second, it is unclear from the question whether 
under garments are counted among clothing or not. Answers to such question are 
bound to lead to very unclear outcomes, as answers cannot be verified easily. 

Food security : This question is comparable to the NSS question on “whether a family 
gets two square meals a day”. Even if all the members of a household eat two meals 
per day there may be serious problems with the quality of the meal, as reflected in the 
calorie intake and protein intake per meal. Moreover, there is no way the answer to 
the question will reveal how the food is being shared between the man in the 
household on the one hand, and the women & girls on the other. 
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Sanitation : This question encourages perverse behaviour. This kind of question 
would discourage families from actually investing in a private toilet. 

Ownership of consumer durables : Possession of a TV requires a much higher 
purchasing power than possession of an electric fan or radio. Therefore simply 
counting, as the BPL Census questionnaire does, whether the household has any such 
item or “all items” is not a meaningful exercise. 

Literacy status of highest literate : Once again this provision perversely places at a 
disadvantage a poor family which has sacrificed money and the opportunity costs of 
child labour earnings to send a child to school. 

Status of household labour : This question does not address the problems that in most 
rural households women and children work along side the adult male on the family 
farm. In any case, it is unclear how the investigator will ascertain that only the adult 
male in the house hold is working, while the woman and children are not. 

Means of livelihood : This question asks whether means of livelihood is casual labour 
(zero points), or subsistence cultivation (1) or artisan (2), or salary (3), or others (4). 
This question simply fails to understand that the poor always have multiple sources 
of livelihood, and members of a household are likely to be engaged in different kinds 
of work, and even the same individual may engage in different kinds of work and 
derive income from those sources at different times of the year. In other word it is 
impossible for household, while answering the question, to merely tick one of the five 
listed answers to the question. 

Status of children : As with the question on literacy, the answer to this question 
would be either perverse or not meaningful if it encourages parents to force the child 
to not go to school and only work, simply because it would entitle them to zero point 
and hence increase the chances of the household being counted as BPL. 

Type of indebtedness : The poorest people lack assets, which can be used as 
collateral, and hence are unable to borrow. But this question gives the highest score 
“4” to the household that is not indebted. In another words, the poorest household 
might end up getting four points and thus rule itself out of the BPL category. 

Reason for migration : This question does not distinguish households from which only 
one member has migrated from those from which more than one member might have 
migrated, it is entirely unclear why the reason for migration should merit different 
scores for the purposes of determining whether a family is BPL or not. Fittingly, the 
West Bengal Govt, excluded the criteria in its rural survey. 

Preference of assistance : This question is also among the most meaningless among the 
all criteria. It does not attempt to establish the current status of a household in 
respect of a particular tangible attribute of well-being, but rather interrogates 
whether the household would like to receive assistance in the form of wage 
employment (zero) or self-employment (1) or training (2) or housing (3), or loan 
more than rupees one lakh (4). People will cheat and give wrong answers to get a 
favourable score. 

Another problem with this method is that this procedure establishes, in effect, 
cardinal equivalences across what are essentially ordinal rankings of alternative 
status of households in respect of individual indicators. In other words, not having 
one square meal a day throughout the year is treated equivalent to open defecation or 
not possessing electrical appliances. (Himanshu 2008, Counting the poor: some 
methodological issues, epw, Sep 24). 
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What has been the track record so far of the three BPL surveys (1992, 1997 and 2002) 
conducted? Though the number of proxies has gone from one in the 1992 survey to 13 
in 2002, the errors of exclusion and inclusion remain above acceptable limits. Errors 
of exclusion are those that misclassify the poor in the nompoor category, while errors 
of inclusion include the nompoor in the poor category. 

These errors can be calculated using the 61st round (2004-05) of consumer 
expenditure data of the National Sample Survey Organisation. The 61st round has, for 
the first time, included a question on possession of BPT cards by households in rural 
areas. It also included questions on possessing durable assets. With this, and other 
household characteristics, it is possible to construct BPL scores using the same 
indicators used in the official BPL census. 



Table 6: Possession of ration cards by type, and socio-economic status, 2004/05 





% of HH that 
possess ration 
card 


% of HH that 
possess BPL 
card 


% of HH that 
possess APL 
card 


% of HH that 
possess AAY 
card 


Poorest 


77.3 


44.2 


28.2 


4.9 


Q2 


81.6 


40.5 


38.4 


2.7 


Q3 


83.3 


40.0 


41.6 


1.8 


Q4 


84.9 


30.5 


52.7 


1.7 


Richest 


87.5 


16.8 


70.1 


0.6 












Rural 


84.8 


38.7 


43.2 


2.9 


Urban 


78.8 


20.8 


57.0 


1.0 



A simple cross-tabulation of the status of a household using the two methods 
suggests that only 39% of the households identified as poor using the official poverty 
estimation methodology of the Planning Commission possess a BPL or Antyodaya 
card. 

This means that 61% of households — who are poor on the basis of their consumption 
expenditure being less than the official poverty line — are excluded from the net of 
BPL census. On the other hand, 25% of the households belonging to the non-poor 
category by consumption expenditure poverty method possess BPL or Antyodaya 
cards (Himanshu 2008). 

One of the important features of the guidelines issued for BPL census 2002 was to put 
the ceiling on the number of BPL households to be identified in conformity with the 
poverty estimates of Planning Commission. Originally, the States were asked to 
identify the number of BPL families in such a manner that it should be equal to the 
Poverty Estimates of 1999-2000 of Planning Commission. However, subsequently the 
States were given the option of deciding the total number of BPL households equal to 
the Poverty Estimates of 1999-2000 or the Adjusted Share computed by the Planning 
Commission, whichever is higher. In addition, the States were also given the 
flexibility of another 10% to account for the transient poor. 

Some State Governments raised objections to putting a cap on the total number of 
BPL households to be identified. This problem has arisen primarily because this 
database of BPL Census is now being used by the State Governments for other 
Centrally Sponsored and State Sector Schemes also. Therefore, a number of States 
had expressed their difficulties in restricting the number of BPL households in their 
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State to the limit fixed by Planning Commission and also to the number identified on 
the basis of BPL Census 1997. Therefore, the number of BPL households identified by 
the State Governments has not been in line with the official poverty estimates of 
Planning Commission. 

Given the variety of problems that have arisen with the 2002 Census, it has been felt 
that it is necessary to complete revise the criteria for identifying the poor. 

4 Identification of rural poor households 

4.1 Automatic exclusion 

The basic approach to identifying rural poor households proposed by the Expert 
Group is three-fold: (a) To identify the few who need to be automatically excluded; 
(b) to ensure that the poorest and most vulnerable sections who would otherwise get 
left out are automatically included; and (c) to grade the rest of the households and 
identify the poorest amongst them so that the total number of the poor [including 
(b)} is the same as conveyed to the panchayat by the district authorities. This 
approach will facilitate programme delivery and direct targeted schemes to those 
sections of the poor who need these services the most. 

It is proposed that some of the most transparently powerful categories of rural 
households - economically, socially and politically - be automatically excluded, so 
they would not be surveyed, and thus will not be able to edge their way into the BPL 
lists. The exclusion criteria would automatically exclude those households that have 
at least one member working in the formal economy, either in the public or private 
sector. This is because they constitute barely 7% of the nation’s population, and by 
definition they do not experience the kind of vulnerability to exogenous shocks that 
we are trying to capture here. In other words, we are concerned exclusively with 
those who toil and subsist without any social security in the informal or unorganized 
sector of the economy. However, 93% of the workforce is in the unorganized sector, 
so we must have a variety of filters to clearly identify the poor, through directly 
verifiable and observable characteristics (to make for administrative ease and 
convenience) - so they are not amenable to easy manipulation by the local elite. 

To being with, the households which fulfil any one of the following conditions will 
not be surveyed for BPL status: 

a) Lamilies 7 who own double the land of the district 8 average of the agricultural 
land per agricultural household 9 if partially or wholly irrigated (3 times if 
completely un-irrigated). 

b) Lamilies who have three or four wheeled motorized vehicles, such as jeeps, 
SUVs, etc. 

c) Lamilies who have at least one mechanized farm equipment, such as tractor, 
power tiller, thresher, harvester, etc. 



7 This clause will not be applicable to STs because of the problem of land alienation. 

8 If a state so desires, this could even be calculated at the block level. 

9 To calculate the district average one should divide the total gross cultivated land by the 
number of agricultural households who own some land. Thus the denominator should not 
include the landless households. 
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d) Families who have any person who is drawing a salary of over Rs. 10,000 per 
month in non-government/ private organizations or is employed in 
government (including para-statals) on a regular basis with pensionary or 
equivalent benefits. 

e) Income tax payers 

In case any state may wish to add to the above indicators for exclusion, they may be 
permitted to do so. For instance, those owning a two-wheeler (less than 8% of rural 
households own these, according to NSSO), or a running borewell may also be 
excluded as per the discretion of the state government. 

According to the 59th round (for the reference year 2003-04) NSSO data, the 
distribution of land in rural India was as follows. 



Table 7: Ownership of agricultural land in rural India 



Ownership in ha 


% of households 


% of land owned 


No land 


31.0 


Nil 


<1 


49.1 


22.9 


1-2 


10.8 


21.3 


2-5 


7.0 


30.0 


>5 


2.1 


26.5 




100 


100 



Since land distribution in highly skewed, the formula suggested above will exclude 
far less than 8 per cent households. Moreover we are calculating district averages, 
which take into account that land in some districts is unproductive, and therefore 
one should not use the absolute land holding for exclusion. The 1997 survey had made 
the mistake of excluding all owning more than two ha of land. Flowever there is no 
possibility of any poor getting left out in the formula that we have suggested here. 

According to NSSO Report 509, the percentage of households possessing motor cars 
or jeeps in 2004-05 was less than one per cent in rural India in most states, except in 
Flaryana, Punjab, and Kerala where it was between 3 to 5%. A suggestion was made 
to exclude those owning cell phones, but we have not agreed with this, as the cost of 
such phones is declining fast, and many SFIG groups use cell phones to promote their 
business. 

To sum up, since it is the responsibility of the Expert Group to make the exercise of 
the BPL Census administratively less time consuming, simple and convenient, it was 
considered expedient to exclude a set of people who are visibly above the poverty 
line, and who otherwise put a great deal of pressure on the official machinery to get 
themselves included as BPL. 

4.2 Automatic inclusion 

The chronically poor tend to remain in poverty for much of their lives, passing on the 
tragic legacy of deprivation and exclusion to their children. Estimating the numbers 
of the chronically poor is fraught with difficulties. The experience with earlier 
surveys that the most poor are ironically often excluded from BPL survey lists, 
because of their social, economic and political powerlessness. What is even more 





